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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


A Wipow’'s Joxe.—The following was “ in- 
vented” by a widow as a good riddle for her 
fellow-sufferers to give out when occasion 
offered: ‘‘ What is the pleasantest kind of 
husbandry?” ‘To destroy a widow's weeds.” 

a 

Wire (to unhappy husband): “I wouldn’t 
worry, John; it doesn’t do any good to borrow 
trouble.” ‘Borrow trouble? Great Cesar, 
ay, dear, I ain’t borrowing trouble; I have it 

en ue 


* * * 


A counTRYMAN walked into a newspaper office 
to advertise the death of a relative. ‘‘ What is 
your charge?” he asked of the clerk. ‘“ We 


charge five an inch,” ‘ Oh,” said the 
countryman, ‘I can’t afford that. My friend 
was six feet three inches.” 


$e 

‘“WaLk up,” shouted a showman, “and 
inspect this curious phenomenon—a real live 
woman-fish, the only one in existence.” The 
place was crammed. The curtain rose, and a 
young woman, dressed all in black, appeared on 
the stage and said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am the woman-fish. There’s my marriage 
certificate. My husband’sname was Fish. He 
was killed last summer through a fall off a 
scaffolding, and he has left me with four 
children unprovided for, I will take the liberty 
to go round and make a collection on their 


behalf.” 
* * * 


A RECENTLY-RETUKNED missionary from Africa 
tells of some strange experiences. Among them 
was this: One day an old chief came to him 
with two wives, one young and one old, and 
wanted to join his church. I told him we 
didn’t allow a man to have more than one wife. 
He went away, and the next week came back 
with the young wife, both smiling, and said: 
‘‘ Now me join church, me all right now.” 
‘‘But where is your old wife?” asked the 
missionary. ‘Oh, she all right, too; me eat 
her up,” placidly responded the old savage. 
His admission to the church was indefinitely 


postponed. 


Opp Sayrnes.—There was the old farmer at 
the tithe dinner who, on having some bread 
sauce handed to him, extracted a great ‘‘dollop”’ 
on the top of his knife, tasted it, and said, 
‘‘ Don’t chuse none.” There was the other 
who remarked of a particular pudding that he 
‘‘ gould rise in the night-time and eat it”; and 
there was the third, who, supposing he should 
get but one plate, shovelled his fishbones under 
the table. There was the boy in Monk Soham 
school who, asked to define an earthquake, said, 
‘Tt is when the ‘arth shug itself and swallow 
up the ’arth”; and there was his schoolmate, 
who said that ‘‘America was discovered by 
British Columbia.” There was old Mullinger, 
of Earl Soham, who thought it ‘‘ wrong of fooks 
to go up in a ballune, as that fare (seemed) so 
bumptious to the Almighty.” There was the 
actual balloon, which had gone up somewhere 
in the West of England, and which came down 
in (I think) the neighbouring parish of Bedfield. 
As it floated over Monk Soham the aeronaut 
shouted, ‘‘ Where am I?” to some harvesters, 
who, standing in a row, their forefingers pointed 
at him, shouted back, ‘‘ Yeou’re in a ballune, 
sor.” There was old X., who, whenever my 
father visited him, would grumble, talk scandal, 
and abuse all his neighbours, always, however, 
winding up piously with, ‘But ‘tis well.” 
There was the boy whom my father put in the 
stocks, but who escaped by unlacing his 
‘“‘high-lows,” and so withdrawing his feet. 
There was the clergyman, preaching in a 
strange church, who asked to have a glass of 
water in the pulpit, and who, after the sermon, 
remarked to the clerk in the vestry, ‘‘ That 
might have been gin and water, John, for all 
the people could tell.” And, taking the duty 
again there next Sunday, he found to his horror 
it was gin and water. ‘I took the hint, Sir—I 
took the hint,” quoth John, from the clerk’s 
desk below. 
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CYCLING AND GOOD 
SPIRITS. 


By Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 


Management never relaxes. Our minds are 
always on the stretch, and our nervous energies 
are perpetually drawn upon. 


Tus doctrine of evolution, so often mistekenly its are @ more numerous people for all this: 


supposed to be a form of mere fatalism, teaches 


pressure of circumstances upon its constitution. 
It is not only true that Man is the product of 
his environment, but it is equally true that the 
man of to-day, 

«‘ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files 

of times,” 

is environed by circumstance produced by the 
efforts of his forebears to make an equation 
between their surroundings and their necessities. 
This land of ours, which once was a tangle of 
wild vegetation, affording only a meagre sus- 
tenance to a few wretched dwellers in caves, 
gives to-day the means of comparatively com- 
fortable existence to over thirty millions of 
civilised inhabitants of houses, simply because 
man has evolved his present conditions out of 
his ancient circumstances, and has modified 
nature for his own convenience. Blind guides 
leading the blind may have wandered into the 
mists of really believing that Darwin teaches 
that man is the sport of chance, and the slave 
of circumstance ; but the fact is not so at all. 
Progress is the fruit of labour and effort. 

There are two ways in which evolution may 
proceed—either by the modification of the 
animal to accord with its conditions or by 
the alteration of the conditions through 
the efforts of the animal. The cycle is an 
instance of how man, by the adaptation of 
individual habits, controls circumstances which 
he cannot change. 

The special disease of modern life is worry. 
Probably, the increased rapidity of communica- 
tion is the immediate cause of most of the 
nervous irritability which is implied in that 
term. ‘No news is good news” is certainly 
true in the sense that one cannot be distressed 
and upset about occurrences of which one 
knows nothing. But we know everything so 
rapidly nowadays! If the merchant’s corre- 
spondent fail in Calcutta, he learns the fact, 
and his creditors learn it too, without the 
respite of a single day. News of the ship that 
founders near her port, of the failure of some 
of our projects, of the success of other under- 
takings which must be at once followed up by 
new enterprises, of the scientific discoveries of 
which we must avail ourselves forthwith how- 
ever low our capital may be, of the triumph of 
our competitors and the downfall of our allies, 
of the sinuous vicissitudes of our stocks and 
shares tossed and torn between bulls and bears, 
of the accomplished “‘ corner” in corn or cotton 
which we have not forseen—all these and a 
thousand other events which it does not con- 
tribute to our peace of mind to hear of at all, 
are’poured upon us directly they occur by our 
agencies of electricity and steam. Our fore- 
fathers put their affairs in train, and had a 
little while in which to rest while the things 
were being done; but we have our business so 
rapidly accomplished, that the strain of its 


e population of Great Britain has quadrupled 


emphatically that every animal gets on in life aay the litetime of old men who are still 


by means of constant efforts to modify the | 


ongst us. But whether we are a happier people 
is open to much doubt. In that most cruel of 
books, Isaac Disraeli’s ‘‘ Calamities of Authors,” 
a picture is drawn of the state of the unhappy 
man of letters, whose mind has no repose; 
and the miserable story may be told of very 
many others besides authors in this day of ours, 
in which the haste of life has so increased that 
nearly all men may be described as in a con- 
dition of continuous mental exertion: ‘‘ His 
maladies, from the very nature of the delicate 
organ of thinking, are more com- 
plicated, more hidden in their causes; they 
often produce a perturbation in the faculties, a 
state of acute irritability, and many sorrows 
and infirmities which are not likely to 
create much sympathy from those around. 
. The brain exhausted with 
assiduous toil, deranging the nerves, vitiating 
the digestive powers, disordering its own 
machinery, and breaking the calm of sleep by 
that previous state of excitement; for, like the 
ocean when its swell is subsiding, the waves of 
the mind, too, still heave and beat; hence all 
the small feverish symptoms, and the whole 
train of hypovhondriac affections, as well as 
some acute ones.” To how many readers 
of all grades and various occupations will 
these words strike home! 

Now, for the condition of nervous irritability 
so truthfully described by Disraeli, medicine 
offers no cure. Men fly to narcotic drugs, to 
stimulants, and to tobacco for relief, but only 
render themselves up to @ worse captivity than 
before. ‘‘ Medicine can give nobody good 
spirits,” said poor Charlotte Bronté, speaking 
from her own too sad experience; ‘the art 
halts at the threshold of Hypochondria; she 
just looks in and sees a chamber of torture, 
but can neither say nor do much.” 

Exercise has always been the panacea of the 
medical profession for the evils of an over- 
strained nervous system. This was the pre- 
scription of Asclepiades in Pliny’s time; it was 
echoed by quaint old Fuller, in the seventeenth 
century, and doctors can find no better remedy 
to-day, although the drugs in the pharmacopwia, 
which once included decoction of grated stags- 
horns, and gold dust, and mummy broth, have 
altered so much since the days of the Roman 
expert. 

The prescription of exercise is empirically 


successful, and it is also scientifically explicable, | 


which is more than can be said for many of the 
recipes that are embodied in pill-boxes and 
physic-phials. The philosophy of exercise as 4 
means of promoting health and good spirits 
can, indeed, be made clear without the intro- 
duction of physiological technicalities. 

Briefly, food is absorbed and oxygen is 
inhaled into the blood, which then circulates 
throughout the system, and to every fibre yields 
up part of its material, and undergoes in doing 
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so a definite chemical change. The body may, 
therefore, be well compared to a manufactory, 
into which certain materials are taken to be 
acted upon and changed in different ways; 
fresh raw material must be continually received, 
and concurrently the completed products must 
be removed, or the shelves and rooms will be 
blocked. The same is true of the vital factory. 
The result of the chemical change which 
occurs in the muscles and other tissues, is the 
conversion of the oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon, which are taken in with food, drink, 
and breath, into water, carbonic acid gas, and 
a substance which is dissolved in the water, 
and which is called urea. The blood, the 
‘porter ” of the body, incessantly carries fresh 
material to all parts of the frame, and becomes 
in return loaded with water, carbonic acid, and 
urea—the products of vital change. Now, the 
object of that perpetual chemico-vital process 
is the production of our heat and strength; for 
just as a steam-engine works through the 
chemical change performed in its mechanism 
upon wood or coals, and water, turned into 
steam, just so does the body live and act by 
means of the heat and force that are evolved 
in the chemical metamorphosis within it of the 
elements of air and of food. This is the source 
of all our vital power. The more rapidly and 
completely this process is performed, the 
greater is the strength of the individual, and 
the more perfectly he enjoys that state of 
equilibrium of the faculties which we call by 
the generic name of Health, and to obtain 
which is the ultimate end of the vital actions of 
the body, as to obtain wealth is the object of a 
manufacturer's operations. 


The business man knows that he must dis- 
pose of his completed goods; if his capital 
becomes all locked up in the shape of completed 
goods on the shelves, it is absolutely certain 
that he cannot continue to carry on his factory. 
He knows that he must send away what he 
has finished his work upon, and that if he 
cannot do so he will not long be able to take in 
his new materials and to continue his business. 
It would be a great advantage to our health 
if we fully grasped the idea that this common- 
place of business management is applicable to. 
the health factory. The blood must not only 
be offered fresh supplies of air and food, but 
must also be aided to get rid of the products of 
previous chemical changes. If it be overloaded 
with these, it can no more supply the body 
with sufficient new material, than a manu- 
facturer could keep all his machines at work 
and all his hands employed, if the product 
of their previous labour already filled his ware- 
house. 


Now, it is exercise that forms the most direct 
of stimulants to the organs which have the 
work to do of freeing the blood from carbonic 
acid, water,and urea. These depurative organs, 
as physiologists call them, are the skin, the 
kidneys, and the lungs. Unless these do their 


work effectually, the shops must go on half- 
time, the output will be necessarily lessened, 
and the health, which is the final object of our 
| vital processes, will be diminished, just as the 
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wealth which the manufacturer seeks is 


decreased in the analogous case. 

The lungs take in oxygen, and they give forth 
carbonic acid gas. The air which is drawn into 
the lungs in breathing in a place where the 
atmosphere is tolerably pure, contains only 
about three parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid, 
and 2,100 parts of oxygen. The air which 
immediately after is expired will contain, 
supposing the person not to be taking exercise, 
about 450 parts of carbonic acid, and only 
1,650 parts of oxygen in 10,000. In other 
words, about four and.a half parts per cent. of 
oxygen have been taken into the system, and 
an equivalent portion of carbonic acid gas has 
been passed away from the vital manufactory 
in which it has been evolved. ; 

Water and urea are got rid of, both by the 
lungs and the other depurative organs. The 
skin is particularly active, if kept in proper 
condition ; the importance of its function may 
be inferred from the fact that the perspiratory 
glands would, if unrolled, measure about 28 
miles in an adult person. 

It is not difficult to see that exercise 
influences the action of these organs. Notice 
the depth of your breathing as you sit reading 
in your armchair, and contrast it with the expan- 
sion which your lungs undergo as you walk along 
the street. If you run, or ride, or row, notice 
yet again how deeply you inhale your breaths 
while the exercise is proceeding. After this you 
will be prepared to hear that walking, even 
slowly, causes the excretion of nearly double 
the carbonic acid that is got rid of while the 
body is in repose. Corresponding to this is an 
equivalently increased intake of oxygen. In 
other words the business is going on well, and 
the whole factory is in brisk work—making, 
remember, Health, not mere money. 

The increased activity of the perspiratory 
glands during exercise is yet more obvious. 
This is chiefly the result of the larger supply 
of blood to the vessels of the skin, which is 
consequent upon the action of the large 
muscles. General exercise tends to stimulate 
the circulation through the muscles and the 
skin, in two ways. The muscular system 
is supplied with very numerous and large 
veins and ‘arteries, and it is probable that the 
contraction of the muscles pressing upon those 
blood-vessels has a direct influence in aiding 
the circulation. The most powerful effect of 
exercise upon the current of the circulation is, 
however, an indirect one. It is a fact that any 
part of the body, when in use, receives an 
increased blood-supply. The muscles, then, 
while in an active state, attract to themselves a 
large quantity of the vital fluid, which rushes 
rapidly through the numerous vessels of the 
muscles and their superincumbent cuticle; and 
the more general the action of the muscles, the 
more certain it is that the current of the blood 
will be turned in that direction, and that the 
dupurative work of the skin will proceed actively 
in consequence. 

In a similar way, exercise relieves a congested 
state of the internal organs. The wearied brain 
cannot free itself from its incessant train of 
thought, because it is over-full of blood; it has 
been necessarily supplied largely with the 
material for its work, and when it would rest, 
it cannot at will change from the condition of 
exertion. At such a moment, suitable general 
exercise will draw an additional supply of 
blood off to the muscular system, and the mind 
will be relieved. The liver, too, is an organ 
peculiarly subject to congestion. When it is so 
over-supplied with material, it strikes work, 


like a camel when it is over-loaded. And oh! ; 


if the liver be out of sorts, what is life worth ? 

Fame is then a delusion, prosperity a bubble, 

affection a cheat, progress a phantom, and 

existence oue huge mistake :— 

‘* And Nought is Everything, and Everything is 
Nought.” 

At such a time the sufferer’s only chance is, 
by vigorous exercise, to set his blood rushing 
through his veins, and his lungs drawing their 
deepest breaths, and so to relieve the sulky, 
stubborn organ of the over-pressure which has 
caused it to rebel, 


This, then, is the philosophy of exercise as a 
means of promoting health, and especially of 
relieving mental worry and low spirits. The 
balance of the functions is assisted on the one 
hand; and on the other, the internal organs 
are relieved of their over-burdening supply of 
working material, and their activity is stimulated 
or repressed, as the case may be, into that 
normal condition which means health. Is it 
not only common sense to add that no medicine 
exists which can possibly fulfil the same offices 
in the Economy ? 

Good spirits are, of course, largely dependent 
upon that state of physical well-being and con- 
tent which constitutes health. There are some 
invincible persons who can be merry even with 
the toothache, and who can be happy although 
they are conscious of their digestions. But 
these must have had some special gifts from 
the fairies at their christenings. As regards the 
majority of us, bodily discomfort poisons all our 
good things, and destroys, not only our spirits, 
but even our judgment. The Napoleonic 
dynasty might never have been unseated from 
the throne of France, but for that hidden mis- 
chief of cancer which so tortured the first 
Napoleon before Waterloo that even his gigantic 
will gave way, and he slept stupidly while he 
should have been organising his forces. Sedan 
might not haye sealed the fate of the Empire a 
second time, but for the fretting agony of which 
the third Napoleon’s death told the world the 
secret. Lesser men and women may tremble 
for themselves lest physical causes affect their 
courage, their happiness, and their amiability 
in the smaller affairs of their daily life. The 
unkind words which are the outcome of a con- 
gested liver may break up the family peace; 
the error in business arrangements which 
results from over-strain of the nerve-tissue may 
end in the Bankruptcy Court. If exercise, 
judiciously employed, can do much to relieve 
these conditions, who will not be wise in time, 
and seek the simple remedy ? 

The next point is—what form of exercise 
shall be adopted ? Walking is the most easily 
accessible to everybody, but for more than one 
reason it is far from being an ideal exercise. In 
the first place, it is too mechanical ; the nerve- 
centres are not called into action by it. The 
muscles are, of course, in play, and so far it is 
good ; but the brain can continue its ordinary 
work, not being required to attend to the 
walking, and thus the congestion and the strain 
upon the nervous system is to some extent 
maintained. The walk is either languid and 
heavy, the muscles acting slowly and calling 
for but a slight proportion of their possible 
supplies; or else, a rapid walk being forced, 
fatigue is soon experienced, because the brain 
is keeping the blood in it, and the muscles 
cannot get their needs properly attended to. 
Moreover, walking puts in action only a few of 
the muscles. The upper part of the body is 
but little exerted. This applies especially to 
ladies, who are forbidden by fashion to “‘ swing 
their arms.’’ Another objection to walking, 


sex than by men, is that it jolts the 
frame, and especially the spine. Every step 
gives a jerk to the whole body, which it ig 
the special object of the plantar arch—the arch 
of the sole of the foot—to modify, but which is, 
nevertheless, irritating, and even painful in 
some circumstances, in its effect upon the 
spinal nerves. 

Horse-riding is much better exercise than 
walking. The muscles of the arms and chest 
are exercised in guiding the horse, those of the 
back are called into play in keeping the balance, 
and those of the lower limbs in springing from 
the saddle. The mind, too, is diverted from 
thought both by the necessity for ordering the 
animal’s movements, and by the rapid passage 
of objects on the road. In fact, no mode of 
exercise is so delightful as horse-riding, and 
Fanny Kemble “had reason” in always 
‘speaking of a woman on horseback as ‘a 
happy woman.’” It is not easy, however, for 
the majority of middle-class people to employ 
this method of improving their health and 
spirits. ‘The principal objection,” as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says, “is of a financial 
character. Riding is good for those that are 
born with a silver-mounted bridle in their 
hand, and can ride as much and as often as 
they like, without thinking all the time they 
hear that steady grinding sound, as the horse’s 
jaws triturate with calm, lateral movements, of 
the bank-bills and promises to pay, upon which 
it is notorious that the profligate animal in 
question feeds day and night.” A horse, 
indeed, is rather a tyrannical servant. He will 
catch cold, if you keep him standing too long, 
and, like Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Lovely Woman,” will 
bring repentance to his master, and wring his 
bosom, by dying off. He has his liver, and his 
little tempers, and all the rest of it, just as 
much as yourself. The best of horses, like the 
best of husbands, is trying at times. Finally, 
the horse wants saddling, and he wants dressing 
for; and if you can only snatch an hour ata 
time for exercise, these are undoubted obstacles 
to horse-riding as the means of taking it. 

Swimming, boating, and dancing are all good 
exercises, but they are all open to the objection 
that they need certain opportunities and facilities 
which, as a general rule, are not present with 
that regularity which is required for an habitual 
form of exercise. 

It is surely, therefore, not too much to claim 
for the cycle that it is the means evolved from 
the intelligence of man for the adaptation of 
his individual circumstances to his general 
surroundings in this matter of exercise! The 
increased strain of modern life has added 
greatly to the number of people whose worries 
should he met by exercise of a free, regular 
kind, not too violent, but calling for a modicum 
of mental attention; the cycle is the product of 
this necessity. 

(To be continued.) 


Userun in Every Drrection.—-An enterpris- 
ing Transatlantic woman has added a novel 
venture to the business enterprises of women. 
She has opened an office, which she calls “a 
bureau of social requirements.’ She offers 
among other things to supply ideas and original 
designs for entertainments, to superintend en- 
tertainments on established lines, relieving the 
hostess of all weariness and anxiety ; to manage 
and order luncheons, teas, receptions, and other 
social affairs; to supply menus or recipes; tc 
give information on social matters in general ; 
to keep the household accounts, do the market- 
ing, or supply a visiting or resident housekeeper, 
and to give suggestions and help in matters of 


which? will be ‘appreciated, more by my own; dress, home decoration, and shopping. 0442 ., 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
‘FEDERATION. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue eleventh Annual Council Meetings were 
held in London on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd 
inst. The Executive Committee presented a 
report in which they stated that ‘‘ The Federa- 
tion has made steady progress, and again proved 
itself a valuable and important factor in 
political life. Valuable and much-appreciated 


assistance has been given in a number of 


bye-elections for Members of Parliament. 
Further, the year has been one which has 
made frequent and heavy demands upon the 
Federation workers in respect to municipal 
and other local elections. The London School 
Board election, in November, 1897, first called 
forth the energies of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tions, and the Committee are glad to record that 
several women candidates came forward in 
support of the cause of unsectarian education, 
six of whom, including Mrs. Maitland, a 
member of your Committee, were elected in 
the Progressive majority. The example has 
been followed throughout the country, where 
women have in many instances secured seats 
upon the new boards. The London County 
Council election, in March, 1898, also called 
out an enthusiastic and unwesried band of 
workers who it is believed materially assisted 
in securing the Progressive victory. 

The Committee also issued a circular, accom- 


panied by leaflets, having reference to Poor 
Law Guardian elections in the Metropolitan 
area, in March, 1898; and later they are glad 


to note that women have been elected on 
several London vestries. 

There is no diminution in the general activity 
of the associations: Notice has been received 
at the office of 620 meetings, but this does not 
in any sense represent the total, as a very large 
number are not so notified. 

The total number of affiliated associations 
is now 489 with an approximate aggregate 
membership of 66,933. The number is only 
approximate, as nearly 70 associations have 
not made a return of their membership, and 
therefore, their numbers are not included in the 
total. 

The Committee have lapproached Parlia- 
ment on several questions of interest to women. 
They also have to report with deep concern, 
that the continual and insidious attempts to 
bring about a re-introduction of regulations of 
the nature of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
both in India and in England, have obliged 
them to issue several circulars and other papers 
to remind the Associations that on this question 
they must be on the alert. 

WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

The Committee desire to record their satis- 
faction at the great advance made by the cause 
of Woman’s Suffrage during the year. On 
May 26th, 1897, a meeting of the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
was held at Derby, at which, to a resolution on 
Registration and Electoral Reform, an amend- 
ment was moved declaring that no measure of 
Electoral Reform would be satisfactory which 
did not provide for the granting of the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise to Women. Mrs. Bamford 
Slack and Mrs. Martindale moved and seconded 
this amendment, and after debate it was agreed 
to submit the question, with others, to the 
Affiliated Associations for discussion, and the 
meeting was adjourned to the autumn. On 
December 7th the General Committee met 
again at Derby, when the following amendment 
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was moved by Mrs. E. Stewart-Brown and 
seconded by Mrs. Wynford Philipps :— 

“That the Parliamentary Franchise be 
extended to Women.” . 
On a division the amendment was carried by 

182 to 124,a majority of 62; and ultimately 
the resolution, amended and as follows, was 
unanimously carried by the N.L.F. delegates :— 


That this committee believes that one of the 
foremost and immediate objects of the Liberal 
Party should be to bring about those reforms 
which are imperatively needed in the laws affect- 
ing registration and elections as a necessary pre- 
liminary to any real era of Radiovl reform. 

This committee holds that the Parliamentary 
Franchise should be simplified, and the principle 
of “one man one vote” carried out, by the sub- 
stitution of registered adult manhood sufirage 
with three months’ residential qualification in 
the place and stead of all existing qualifications ; 
that a public paid registration official should be 
appointed in each Parliamentary divieion That 
temporary parochial relief shall not disqualify 
its recipient for the franchise, and that the 
Parliamentary Franchise should be extended to 
women. 

That all elections shall be held on one and the 
same day; that the poiling hours be extended in 
those districts in which such extension is 
necessary to enable the electors to record their 
votes without difficulty; and that all electors 
inside the polling booth at closing time be per- 
mitted to vote. 

That at every Parliamentary election, whether 
for a en or two-member constituency, where 
no candidate or candidates as the case may be, 
secures a clear majority of the votes polled, there 
shall be a second ballot. 

That the official expenses of elections should 
be paid out of public fands, and the principle of 
payment of members recognised in order that 
electors may be free and unfettered in choosing 
who shall represent them in the House of Com- 
mons, and that the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act should be reformed. 

Further, this committee reiterates the opinion 
expressed by the Council of the Federation at the 
Norwich meeting on the 18th March last, that 
the House of Commons should no longer be sub- 
jected to the veto of a hereditary, unrepresenta- 
tive, and irresponsible House of Peers 


The income for the year ending December, 
1897, .was £998 16s. 53d. as against 
£810 6s. 1d. in 1896; and the thanks of the 
Committee are tendered to all those who have 
generously contributed to it and enabled them 
to carry on their important work. 

Finally, in concluding their report the Com- 
mittee desire to remind the associations that 
the year has brought heavy losses both to the 
Liberal Party and to the cause of women. 
The death of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
has removed a power and influence for the 
promotion of Liberty and Justice which will 
long be mourned, not only by Liberals but by 
the nations of the world. Liberal women, and 
indeed all women, have lost an unflinching and 
self-saorificing champion in the Right Hon. Sir 
James Stansfeld, K.C.B., and by the death of 
Miss Frances E. Willard, a brave and inspiring 
comrade in the ranks of workers for progress 
and reform has been removed.” 


The adoption of the report was moved 
from the Chair and seconded by Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, who made an urgent appeal 
for further financial assistance from the 
associations. She was, she said, very dis- 
appointed at the result of the appeal which 
she made last year. If only every member of 
their Federation would give one shilling, they 
would have a sum of £5,000, with which a great 
deal of excellent work could be done. Only 
sixty-four associations out of nearly 590 
responded, and instead of having a sum of 
between £4,000 and £5,000 they had realised 
something under £300 in the nine months. 

The motion was adopted. 
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HELP AT ELECTIONS. 

Miss Alison Garland (Plymouth) moved that 
before offering help at any election to Liberal 
candidates, it should be ascertained if such help 
be desired by the Women’s Liberal Association 
of the town or district, and if not desired, that 
the wish to the contrary be respected and that 
the Federation refrain from proffering their 
services. 

Complaint was made of the ungracious way 
in which Plymouth Liberals had received 
the friendly assistance of the Women’s Liberal 
Association at the recent by-election. Liberals 
at Plymouth seem to have resented the un- 
invited appearance of the lady canvassers, and 
the latter are determined not to expose them- 
selves to these rebuffs in the future. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack (South Kensington) 
moved as an amendment that before the com- 
mittee of the Women’s Liberal Federation offers 
help at any election to Liberal candidates the 
wishes of the local Women’s Liberal Association 
be ascertained and laid before the special com- 
mittee summoned to consider the bye-election. 

Plymouth accepted the amendment, which 
was carried as the substantive resolution. 

THE POLITICAL IDEAL. 

Mrs. Osler (Birmingham) moved :— 

“That this Federation of women political 

workers urges all Women’s Liberal Associations 
to strive to keep prominently before their 
members and the public, a political ideal which 
shall rise above the conciliation of special classes 
through doles and benefits, and which shall 
judge all political action, foreign and domestic, 
by the principles of freedom and justice, and 
the golden rule of doing to others as we would 
that they should do to us.” 
She remarked that political expediency seemed 
to rule our national life, one of the grossest 
instances being the proposal of the Government 
to establish a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland, which was a clear sacrifice of principle 
to political expediency. They saw the same 
thing in connection with Turkey and her crimes- 
in Crete. The Liberal party should be convinced 
of the importance of being faithful to their root 
principles, and of judging every measure by the 
test of liberty and justice. (Cheers). 

Mrs. A. Holden Byles (Stoke - on - Trent) 
seconded the motion. Politicians, she said, 
had too often fallen into the temptation of 
expediency. British men and women were 
losing grip, and were always asking, “ What 
shall I get out of this?” If Britain were to 
hold her own, they must never make political 
expediency their aim. ‘‘ Although,” added the 
speaker amidst laughter, ‘‘ little policy in 
action may be necessary.” 

The motion was carried. 

THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. 

Mrs. Brynmor Jones moved a resolution re- 
affirming adherence to the principles of Home 
Rule for Ireland and of the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Wales, and reiterat- 
ing the belief that the abolition of the hereditary 
principle of the House of Lords is necessary to 
secure the legislation demanded by the de- 
mocracy of this country. 

Mrs. Ralph (Stroud) seconded the motion, 
which was carried without discussion. 

WOMEN ON COUNTY COUNCILS. 

On the motion of Miss Gettings (Leicester) 
seconded by Miss Bertha Mason, a resolution 
was adopted urging the need for women upon 
county councils, and calling upon the associa- 
tions to take prompt action to induce their 
representatives in Parliament, to ballot for the 
introduction of a County Councillors (Qualifi- 


! cation of Women) Bill next session. 
ry 
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IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Miss A. Leigh Browne moved:—“ This 
council expresses its great satisfaction that 
legislation this session is likely to enfranchise 
women throughout Ireland for local govern- 
ment purposes, to confirm the eligibility of 
women as Poor-law guardians, and to declare 
their eligibility as district councillors; this 
Council further expresses its gratification that 
the House of Commons has adopted the amend- 


ment in favour of the residential qualifications. 


for membership of district councils and boards 
of guardians, and hopes that the candidature of 
women for election to those bodies may be 
facilitated by the introduction, in the report 
stage, of a provision for two-membered con- 
stituencies.” 

Miss Browne added the following rider :— 
* This Council at the same time deplores that a 
great measure of local self-government should 
be accompanied by a perpetual annuity to Irish 
landlords out of public funds.” (Cheers.) She 
said that the action of the Government in 
making a grant in aid to Irish landlords of 
£800,000 per year was most undemocratic and 
ashame. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Charles Mallett seconded the motion, 
and it was carried. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

Miss Marion Mills (West Islington) moved 
@ resolution in favour of international arbitra- 
tion, and calling upon the Government to con- 
clude such a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. She urged them all to work 
for a great ideal and a lofty aim, and less for 
the greed of gold. 

Miss Palmer (West Islington) seconded, and 
Miss Agnes Slack supported, the resolution. 
The latter said that if such an alliance could 
only be brought about between England and 
the United States it would do good not only to 
America and this country, but to the whole 
civilised world. The present time was most 
opportune for such a step. (Hear, hear.) 

Lady Trevelyan also warmly supported the 
resolution. While the military spirit was 
running over Europe, we could not expect the 
movement to begin there, and if now we could 
join with America it would be the best way to 
bring about what we all so much desired. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos moved a rider deploring 
the continual increase in our armaments, 
believing it to be a constant source of danger to 
the peace of Europe. 

Miss Garland seconded the rider, and said if 
we did less land-grabbing and less picking and 
stealing, and had more respect for the rights of 
native races, we should have much less need 
for our great armaments. (Laughter.) 

The resolution and the rider were carried 
unanimously. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE, 
‘*THE TEST QUESTION.” 

The whole of the afternoon’s sitting was 
devoted to the discussion on Woman's Suffrage, 
and there was an animated debate as to making 
this a test question before according assistance 
on the part of the Federation to Liberal candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections. In the end 
those favouring the test were beaten by an over- 
whelming majority. Mrs. H. P. Hughes 
moved, Mrs. Osler seconded, and it was agreed 
that ‘‘ This Council reaffirms its adherence to 
the principle of Woman’s Suffrage, and is 
of opinig that men and women should be 
placed ‘upon an equality with regard to the 
Parliamentary Franchise, and that no person 
should have more than one vote.” 

Mrs. E. Stewart Brown afterwards moved, 
and it was accepted as a rider, that ‘ This 
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Council, while deeply grateful to the Liberals 
who voted for Woman's Suffrage at the meeting 
of the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation, at Derby, in December 
last, trusts that the Liberal Party may see 
their way to include Woman's Suffrage in any 
measure of electoral reform they, as a Party, 
may adopt, as this Council considers that no 
measure which does not include Woman's 
Suffrage will satisfy the just aspirations of 
Liberal women.” Mrs. Brown remarked, amid 
cheers, that the victory they secured at Derby 
had not been won on a snatch vote. It was all 
through the convictions of the rank and file, 
and not through the leaders of the Liberal 
Party. That decision having been once 
recorded, it could not be taken back. 

Miss Balgarnie then moved as a second 
rider, ‘‘ And that in the opinion of this Council 
only such Liberal candidates as will support 
the cause of Woman’s Suffrage should receive 
the assistance of women at Parliamentary 
elections.” She contended that one might as 
well expect a kettle to boil by striking matches 
beneath it, or open an oyster by smiling at it, 
as to expect the franchise to be accorded to 
women without them making their power known 
and felt. In their struggles for extension of the 
franchise, men had had to combat against class 
bias, but women had a harder fight. to 
overcome sex bias. (Cheers.) She knew that 
@ prominent Liberal leader in the presence of 
an acquaintance of hers in Scotland decried 
Woman’s Suffrage. He was complaining about 
the Woman’s Liberal Federation, and said —it 
was not her expression—that ‘the women 
Liberals in trying to work out their own political 
enfranchisement were actuated by beastly selfish- 
ness.” (Cries of ‘‘Shame” and ‘‘Name.’’) If 
candidates so far forgot the first principal of 
Liberalism, ‘‘ government of the people by the 
people for the people,” that they would not vote 
for Woman’s Suffrage, women should retire to 
the condition which they held ten years ago, of 
taking no share at all in political work at any 
election. After the election following they 
might rest assured that the men would only be 
too pleased to consult them. (Laughter.) 

Mrs.. Leeds (Croydon) seconded the rider 
which was opposed by Miss Harding (Burnley) 
on the ground that they in Burnley could not 
run the risk of losing their member, the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope, who had done such excellent 
Liberal work, and the same idea was the key- 
note of many speeches which followed, but 
amongst those who supported the rider to make 
the matter a test question were Mrs. Mill- 
Colman (sister of John Stuart Mill) Lady Grove, 
Mrs. Sheldon Amos, and Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
who all pointed out that men would not believe 
in the sincerity and earnestness of women’s 
demand for the vote till women refused to work 
to send into Parliament those who intended to 
vote against them when there. 

One delegate remarked that whilst the road 
to Hell might be paved with good intentions, 
the road to nowhere was paved with pious reso- 
lutions. (Laughter.) She did not see why 
women Liberals should hesitate to support the 
rider that had been submitted. ‘‘ You may be 
told that, if carried into effect, it will split up 
the party, but don’t you be too anxious about 
the Liberal party. You assist candidates at 
elections who refuse to give you any power in 
the voting. They then turn round and rend 
you—they know you like it.” (Laughter and 
“No! no!”) 

Miss Balgarnie, replying to some criticisms 
of her speech, again alluded to the “‘ prominent 
Liberal leader,”’ whereupon 
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Lady Carlisle intervened, and suggested that it 
was not proper for references of that kind to be 
made behind people's backs without mentioning 
their names. 

Miss Balgarnie said under the circumstances 
she would not make any further allusion to the 
subject, except to vouch for having received the 
information at first hand. 

The “rider” in favour of the Test question 
was then put, and declared lost. A poll was 
demanded, and showed a majority against the 
Test question of rather more than two to one, 
namely 171 in favour to 409 against. 


SECOND DAY. 

At the commencement of the morning session 
Miss Balgarnie moved a resolution of sorrow at 
the Blackwall disaster, and of sympathy with 
the bereaved relatives and friends, which was 
carried unanimously. A proposition by Miss 
A. Garland, seconded by Mrs. Thos. Lough, 
condemning the Indian Frontier policy and 
the propose! to charge the whole cost on the 
Indian Exchequer, was adopted. 

PRISON REFORM. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos moved, “‘ That this Coun- 
cil, fully realising the need of Prison Reform, 
expresses its satisfaction at the introduction of 
the Prisons (1898) Bill by the Home Secretary, 
and urges upon the Government the import- 
ance of providing for the appointment of women 
to share in prison administration, and of further 
strengthening the Bill to secure more humane 
treatment of prisoners.” 

She remarked that they did not fully realise 
what prison life meant, or what their respon- 
sibilities were. Much could be done without 
making a great noise. <A suggestion was 
recently made that women prisoners should 
be taught cooking, which would both enable 
them to make better homes and to obtain 
employment more easily, as faults of character 
were overlooked in a cook as they were in no 
one else. This proposal had been put into 
effect by a lady at the Liverpool prison with 
the permission of the Home Secretary, and 
another lady had been appointed for the same 
work at Wormwood Scrubbs. She was very 
anxious, for the sake of their future work in 
prisons and for the sake of the prisoners them- 
selves, that women should not visit prisoners 
just to be good and kind, but with definite 
plans of how they were to be good and kind, 
by teaching them something that they felt 
might be of use to them afterwards. 

Other speakers followed, and the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Two resolutions followed, condemning the 


new 
CANTONMENT REGULATIONS IN INDIA 


and urging the adoption of various remedial 
measures on the Government. Among the 
speakers, who were quite unanimous in their 
views, were Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mrs. Holden 
Byles, Miss Priestman, Mrs. E. McLaren, Mrs. 
Solly, and others. 

The afternoon was devoted ‘to the discussion 


of 
LABOUR QUESTIONS 


and considerable controversy was aroused by the 
first resolution, moved by Mrs. Somerville :— 
“That this Council views with alarm the 
disposition prevailing in many quarters to im- 
pose restrictions on women workers, and pro- 
tests against any legislation affecting the 
labour of women which does not equally apply 
to the men employed in the same industry.”’ 
This was seconded by Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
who urged the danger of removing any avenue 
of employment for women, and recommended 
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chat they should work together to improve 
the conditions of labour for both men and 
women. 

Mrs. R. C. Phillimore made a strong speech 
against the resolution. She supposed the 
point of view of the proposers was that women 
ought not to be treated differently from men, 
and that all regulations should apply equally. 
That was an excellent generalisation, but in 
actual legislation there must be some compro- 
mise. There was a big factor in the question 
which did not affect men. A man took up an 
employment at fifteen, and expected to remain 
in it all his life, and, therefore, he was prepared 
to form unions and to make sacrifices to get 
what he wanted. A girl expected to get 
married, and would not pay to a union which 
might be no use to her when she was thirty. 

Several speakers followed, Mrs. Hicks 
speaking against the resolution, and Mrs. 
McLaren in favour of it, and many more 
names were sent up, but Lady Carlisle was 
reluctantly compelled to close the debate. 
When the vote was taken it was evident that 
many of the Federation had not been able 
to come to a decision on the question, but the 
resolution was carried by a large majority of 
those voting. 

Mrs. R. C. Phillimore afterwards proposed, 
and Mrs. Florence Greenwood seconded, a 
resolution urging upon the Government the 
extension to all workers in potteries and match 
factories and other dangerous trades of the 
Compensation to Workmen Act (1897), and the 
prohibition of the employment of young persons 
and children in the dangerous processes in the 
Potteries. It was also resolved to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Home Secretary, 
it being suggested that he greatly needed 
“stirring up.” It was further resolved that the 
number of women factory inspectors ought to 
be increased ; that the same powers should be 
granted to women as to men inspectors; and 
that a resident woman inspector should be 
appointed for the pottery district. On the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Hicks it was agreed that the 
special regulations under which laundries had 
been worked since 1896 were inadequate to 
improve the condition of the women workers. 
It was urged that they should organise them- 


selves into trade unions, and the Government 
were asked to bring these regulations more 
nearly into line with the standard required by 
the Factory and Workshops Acts in the matter 
of hours and conditions of labour for women 
and children. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


At the Annual Public Meeting on June 22nd, 
held by the Federation at St. James's Hall, Mr. 
John Morley was the principal speaker. The 
chair was occupied by Lady Trevelyan, and 
among the throng of Liberal ladies beside her 
on the platform were the Countess of Carlisle 
(President of the Federation), Mrs. Eva 
McLaren, Mrs. Wynford Philipps, Mrs. Broadley 
Reid, Lady Grove, Lady Foster, Lady Steven- 
son, Countess Alice Kearney, Miss Florence 
Balgarnie and Mrs. Bamford Slack. Others 
present at the meeting included Mr. James 
Duckworth, M.P., Mr. E. Bainbridge, M.P., 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Thomasson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Morley, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Powell 
(New York), Mr. Herbert W. Paul, Mr. and 
Mrs. Corrie Grant, the Hon. A. M. Bose, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lang Todd, Mrs. H. P. Hughes, 


Mrs. Bateson, Mrs. S. Brown, Mrs. Cameron, | 


Mrs. Martindale, &c. _ 

Lady Trevelyan, in opening the meeting, said 
that her task was an easy one, seeing that it 
was their object to give a cordial reception to 
Mr. Morley, whose presence was an honour 
and a pleasure which they all appreciated. 
(Cheers.) They welcomed. him as the loved 
and trusted colleague of the great statesman 
who had lately gone to his rest. It was 
not only as a politician that they welcomed 
Mr. Morley, but as an author whose books 
described the full scope of those principles 
which underlay the great cause to which they 
all were loyal. 

Mr. Morley, after acknowledging the zeal and 
self-sacrifice exhibited by Liberal women at 
elections, referred to a statement made by Miss 
Balgarnie at the meeting of the Federation on 
the previous day, namely—that a prominent 
Liberal leader in Scotland had said that political 
women were “hideously” selfish. Perhaps it 
was more a homely qualifying word, but it came 
to that. (Laughter.) He could only deny with 


all possible earnestness the soft impeachment 
that he was capable of using language of that 
kind about women. To the best of his knowledge 
he had never said a disrespectful word concerning 
them. Perhaps his nearest approach to a dis- 
respectful word was the expression of a belief 
that women were matter, like men. (Laughter.) 
Of all the changes that had marked the last 
thirty years, none, in his opinion, would be 


‘found comparable in importance with the 


changes that had taken place in the position of 
women—their property rights, their new access 
to education, the elevation of their ideals of 
their own lot. The movement was not ended ; 
perhaps it was only beginning. (Cheers.) 
It is pretty sure to have some undesigned and 
unforeseen consequences, but this, at all events 
we may say of it—during this generation that 
is now closing no movement of a like scope, 
touching so many delicate considerations of all 
kinds, has ever been conducted with more 
steadfastness, with more sober persistency, and 
with a greater absence of excess and of extrava- 
gance. (Cheers.) The remainder of Mr. 
Morley’s address dealt with general political 
questions from the Party standpoint. In his 
concluding sentence he spoke of “‘ the individual 
men and women who make up the governing 
body of the country.” He added: “I believe 
we are not going to fall short in doing all that 
we can to elevate, to develop, and strengthen 
the faculties of the individual men and women, 
but do not be dazzled, do not be led astray, do 
not mistake the shadow for the substance, do 
not squander your resources, which are not 
infinite, though bounteous, upon enterprises 
which may end in nothing. I came across the 
other day a remark by an excellent American 
writer upon the subject of modern democracy. 
He said that he had observed an increasing 
incapacity in democracies to give a continuous 
attention. I think that is a real danger, that 
democracy, with all its power, has so much to 
distract it, it is so pressed by the needs of daily 
life, that its attention can hardly be presumed 
to be continuous. All will depend upon the 
degree in which those to whom our people give 
their confidence, whether they be Tories or 
whether they be Liberals, the degree in which 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


All things taken into consideration, the 
vote of between two and three against ‘the 
test question,” to each one in favour of it, 
amongst the delegates to the Women’s 
Liberal Federation Annual Council, is not 
very unsatisfactory. It is true that we 
have small chance of getting the Suffrage 
till we have converted women themselves 
to a fuller appreciation of its importance, 
and a more accurate realization of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of obtain- 
ing it, than can be possessed by any 
woman who is content to help into Parlia- 
ment a man who avows that he will vote 
against a Woman's Suffrage Bill when he 
gets there. But it is comfortably evident 
that the process of converting the present 
majority to this more stalwart view is 
proceeding apace. A very few years ago it 


O | sex. 


would have been impossible to obtain a 
minority vote of nearly one-third for the 

licy of Liberal 8 ists working only 
or Liberal candidates who would pledge 
themselves not to vote against our Suffrage 
Bill. We must sainehiber that to carry 
out this policy would mean a very real 
sacrifice to the women Liberals in many 
constituencies; and, further, that women 


| are new to political life, and many of them 


have yet to learn the stern methods and 
understand the sacrifices by which great 
political causes must be advanced. The 
more completely we realize the vastness 
and importance of the change in the posi- 
tion of the whole female sex involved in 
equal political rights, the more patient we 
shall be in our efforts to work the change, 
both in the direction of arousing women 
themselves to be prepared to make sacri- 
fices and serious efforts on their own behalf 
to obtain it, and in the direction of influ- 
encing men to give it efficient assistance. 
* * * 

We must never forget that we have to 
get the vote from men, by one or another 
argument, just as every once unenfran- 
chised class has had to win it from the 
reluctant hands of the previous holders of 
exclusive power. Those women are right, 
therefore, so far as the reasoning goes, 
who urge that they do their best for the 
Suffrage by working well with and for the 
men of their party, and thus gaining 
influence from the men’s goodwill. But 
there must come a time when that influence 
is used, or when its extent is tested; and 
the way to use and test it is to require of 
the men of the Liberal party not to choose 
a candidate who is opposed to the political 
existence of women. Men know well 
enough that they ought not to expect women 
to work to return to Parliament a member 
to vote against Woman’s Suffrage; but if 
the women Liberals themselv+s appear 
indifferent on the point how can they 
expect the men to take it into serious con- 


sideration ? 
* * * 


It may be useful, perhaps, to quote the 
observations on the point of an impartial 
and indifferent looker-on. Jrish Figaro 
says :— 

A great debatable question remains still 
unsettled among the ladies who are seeking to 
obtain the Parliamentary Franchise for their 
Shall women who take part in elections 
work for those who do not approve of Woman's 
Suffrage, or shall they refuse? Do not imagine 
that this is a small question; it isa very big 
one, not only for the ladies themselves, but for 
politicians. We all know that the fair sex have 
shown very remarkable ability in canvassing, 
and generally persuading the British Philistine 
to vote for the man of their political choice. It 
was acknowledged in the Unionist versus Home 
Rule struggle that female influence went a good 
way towards winning the victory. Well, now 
the suffragists have to decide if they will use 
this power to put men into Parliament who will 
vote against their own particular measure; and, 
strange to say, they are divided into two camps 
on the subject. I give my humble opinion with 
diffidence, for like the old lady who said, when 
asked if she did not admire a fine sermon, that 
she did not belong to the preacher's parish, 
so I may say I am not a woman seeking 
enfranchisement, and perhaps the ladies know 
their own business best. However, I would 
just ask are they in earnest or not? Do they 
really want the franchise? If so what are they 
putting men into Parliament to vote against it 


for? Let them flatly refuse to help any man 
who will do so, and show their power and 
ability by getting in the candidate that will 
vote for them, and they will soon see that 
Woman's Suffrage has become a practical 
question that cannot be shelved any longer. 
They say ‘“‘oh, but there are so many other 
questions we should like to elect candidates 
for.” That simply means, my fair friends, that 
you are not in earnest, and are telling everyone 
else that you are not. Let me tell you, if any 
change is to be won at the present day it is by 
making it a supreme object, and a nuisance to 
everyone till it is granted. This is your one 
way of bringing pressure to bear (for arguments 
were exhausted long ago). Use it! 
* * * 


Mr. John Morley’s testimony (which will 
be found in the report of his speech on 
another page) to the manner in which the 
woman’s movement has been conducted, 
is thoroughly deserved. Mr. Morley 
recalled that the first time that he spoke in 
St. James’s Hall, the chair was taken by 
‘‘ the Saint of Rationalism,” the first great 
leader of thought in the direction of the 
enlargement of women’s sphere—the late 
John Stuart Mill. At that time, and for 
years after, Mr. Morley counted amongst 
our most steadfast and powerful friends. 
But then he went into the House of 
Commons, and the influences of party 
management were brought to bear upon 
him, and he became a waverer. May we 
venture to hope that he will in future give 
his powerful aid to that development of 
women’s minds for which he pleaded in 
his peroration ? 

* * * 

The restriction of the freedom of labour 
of working women is almost a mania with 
a few well-to-do ladies; but it does not 
receive endorsement from the practical 
women acquainted with the facts of life, 
who form the delegates of the W.L.F. By 
a large majority they voted against 
restrictions specially placed on the labour 
of women alone. In many cases the 
legislation proposed makes provisions only 
reasonable and right for both men and 
women, assuming that the State should 
ever interfere (as it now so continually 
does) in the contracts between employer 
and employed; but the objection to the 
laws, a8 commonly proposed, is that 
they deal with women’s labour only, and 
thus give employers cause to substitute: 
male tor female labour. There appears to 
be no reason, for instance, why a Bill 
which has just been introduced into the 
House to regulate the employment of 
waitresses should not apply to waiters 
also. 

* * * 

In a memorandum attached thereto, it 
is explained thatthe Bill has the following 
three objects: to establish «a ten hours’ 
day for waitresses; to require seats to be 
provided for waitresses for use when they 
are not at work; and to extend to 
waitresses the benefits of the Truck Acts. 
The Bill also provides machinery whereby 
these objects may be secured. Amongst 
the provisions of this Bill are the follow- 
ing: No waitress is to be employed in or 
about a restaurant for more than ten 
hours in any one day, or more than sixty 
in any one week, and none for more than 
five consecutive hours without an interval 
of at least half an hour for a meal. Every 
restaurant shall be provided with suitable’ 
and sufficient sitting accommodation for 
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all waitresses employed therein. No 
waitress shall be prohibited, by regulation 
or otherwise, from being seated when not 
actually engaged in the course of her em- 
ployment. Inspectors appointed under 
the Factory and Workshop Acts will have 
it as part of their duty to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Bill; and the penalty for 
contravention of any provision of the Bill 
shall not exceed £5 for the first offence, 
nor be less than £1 for each second or 
subsequent offence within two years of 
the previous one. These regulations are 
all reasonable; but why should not 
waiters be included in them? Barmaids, 
it may be mentioned, are specifically ex- 
cluded from the operations of this Bill. 
Of course, it has no chance of making any 
progress this session. The names upon 
the back are those of Mr. Kemp, Mr. G. 
Drage, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
M. Davitt, and Mr. Pym. 
x * * 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, as hon. secretary, 
and Mrs. Margaret Tanner, as treasurer, 
have issued a Call for an important meet- 
ing under the auspices of the ‘“ Ladies’ 
National Association for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice.” The circular 
says :— 
‘““The Ladies’ National Association has re- 
solved to hold its Annual Meeting during the 


week of the International Congress of the 
Abolitionist Federation, which will take place 
This 


in London from July 12th to 16th. 
meeting will be held in Exeter (Great) Hall, 
July 14th, at 7 p.m. It will be the 29th Anni- 
versary of the Ladies’ National Association. 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler hopes to preside. 
The following persons have promised their cor- 
dial and active support: —M. Henri Pierson, of 
Holland, President of the Federation ; M. Minod, 
General Continental Secretary ; M. de Morsier, 
Secretary for the French Branch ; M. Yourievitz, 
Attaché to the Russian Embassy at Paris, 
Chamberlain to the Czar; Countess Klerck ; 
Countess van Hogendorp; M. van Schermbeek, 
Chief of Police at the Hague; Mrs. Selmer, 
Denmark; Madame de Tscharner de Watte- 
ville, Berne ; Mlle. de Sainte-Croix, and Madame 
Hudrey-Menos, Paris; M. Hugo Tamm, Member 
of the Upper House of Parliament, Sweden; 
M. Prof. Michelet, Norway; Mrs. Cauer, Miss 
Schirmacher, and several prominent A bolitionists 
from Berlin; several prominent Abolitionists 
from Geneva; Mr. and Mrs. Booth Clibborn, 
Amsterdam; Mrs. Andrew, Dr. Kate Bushnell, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Powell, United States ; 
Dr. Agnes McLaren, Cannes; Dr. Méeller, 
Brussels; Dr. Laborde, Dr. Fiaux, and Dr. 
Lutot, distinguished Members of the Medical 
Faculty, Paris; Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, 
Western Asia; J. Birkbeck Nevins, Esq., M.D. ; 
The Hon. and Rev. A. Lyttleton; Rev. John 
Clifford, D.D.; Rev. J. P. Gledstone; Sir 
William Wedderburn, Bt., M.P.; Professor 
James Stuart, M.A., M.P.; H. J. Wilson, Esq., 
M.P.; Thos. Burt, Esq., M.P.; D. Naoroji, 
Esq.; Mrs. Fenwick Miller; Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, and many other well-known friends. 


After this they proceed to give at some 
length the reasons why the question is 
again in need of serious and earnest 
attention. Not only is there ‘‘our great 
reverse in India,” but there is obviously 
in this country a formidable organisation 
arising of opinion in favour of the dis- 
-credited and discarded laws in question. 
Mrs. Butler 


> - 


quotations from s 
of Lords and elsewhere, and from articles 
in influential journals, all strongly ad- 
vocating the re-imposition of such laws. 
They point out that this indicates the 
necessity of renewed co-operation amongst 
the opponents of such legislation, and they 
conclude as follows :— 
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ers in the House 


The Ladies’ National Association is moved 


the more strongly to put forth a great effort at 
this time by the remembrance that our revered 
and ever-faithful leader, Sir James Stansfeld, 


was, from the first moment of taking up this 


cause to the last day of his life, deeply con- 


vinced that women are providentially called to 
be the soul and spirit of this movement, and 
that he continually warned them faithfully and 
gravely of inevitable failure if they should ever 
slacken their zeal. We very earnestly entreat 
that our friends will consider attendance at 
this annual meeting an imperative duty (post- 
poning holiday tours) and will devote persistent 
personal effort to inducing many to accompany 


them. It is of importance, at the present 
juncture, that the Great Hall be filled, and that 
a real demonstration be made of the delusive 
nature of the judgment in high places that the 
sentiment of the country is becoming com- 
placent to the great State iniquity we oppose. 
Voluntary help of every kind is requested, and 
all who are able to render it, by distribution of 
circulars and notices, or by other special work, 
are invited at once to communicate with the 
10, Gilmore-road, 
Lewisham, London, 8.E., to whom please 
Keserved seat 
tickets will be issued, price one shilling. In 
the event of the hall being full, these seats 


J. H. Lynn, 


Convener, 


address all communications. 


cannot be reserved after 6.55 p.m. 
* * * 


A sad loss has been sustained by many 
good causes in Bolton, by the death of 
Mrs. Robert Ashworth, one of the most 


active Lady Guardians on the Bolton 
Board. She was visiting Whitby, in com- 


pany with a lady friend, and went for a 
Not returning at 
the time expected, search was made, and 
her body was ultimately found at the foot 
of the cliffs, at a point very dangerous to 
Evidently she had fallen 


ramble over the cliffs. 


pedestrians. 
from one of the lower cliffs into the sea. 


The sad occurrence has caused widespread 
Mrs. Ashworth had a wide grasp 
of the Poor Laws, and often spoke on the 
subject at conferences and meetings; she 
was a regular attendant at the meetings of 
the Board and Workhouse Committee, and 
a frequent visitor at the workhouse, where 
she initiated many reforms for the benefit 


sorrow. 


of the inmates. Deeply interested in the 


welfare of girls, she was connected with 


the Girls’ Recreation Club, Moor Lane, 


and took a leading part in the work of the 
Lancashire Needlework Guild. Such an 


active and admirable worker will be sorely 
missed. 


An interesting ceremonial took place at 
the Pioneer Club on Friday last, namely, 
the unveiling of a pastel portrait, by Miss 
Alice Rosenburg, of the late president, Mrs. 
Massingberd, whose work for the Pioneer 
Club and for the progress of women 
generally is too well known to need further 
comment. Some of the very earliest 
Pioneers were present, foremost amongst 
whom must be mentioned Mrs. Holroyd 
Chaplin, Lady Elizabeth Cust and Miss 


Cust, Mrs. Garnett, Miss Whitehead, and 
and Mrs. Tanner give! Miss Heaton. The ceremony of unveiling - 
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the portrait was performed by Mrs. Archi- 


bald Montgomery (née Diana Massingberd), 
who was accompanied by Miss Massing- 
berd. All those who spoke paid warm 
tributes of esteem and affection to the 
memory of the late president. In response, 
Mrs. Montgomery referred to the great 
pleasure it gave both to herself and to her 
sister to be present, and to listen to such 
personal appreciation of the life work and 
character Aj their mother. The portrait 
has been subscribed for by members of the 
club. 


* * * 


When I hear women spoken of as 
cowardly, ‘‘the timid sex,” ‘ nervous, 
weak women,” and so forth, I always 
think of the nurses who go into the deep 
peril of infection, and brave death for duty 
without a murmur—without appearing, 
indeed, to realise their own courage. 
Dociors, men or women, of course, encounter 
the same peril, but their visits to the sick 
are brief, and they do not eat or sleep in 
the presence of iks danger as the nurse 
must do. But here is the latest case, one 
in which a woman has gone into danger of 
her life, when she was not already on the 
spot, and in which she has been nurse and 
doctor in one. 

:* «* « 

The Countess of Meath, describing 
the beginning of the work of the 
first woman’s hospital in Morocco, 
which belongs to the North African Mis- 
sion, says :—‘‘ Only one woman presented 
herself for the post of doctor in Tangier, 
and that not until a period of six months 
had elapsed. One other, it is true, had 
offered her services, but, not being fully 
qualified as physician, she could not be 
selected. Consequently the only lad 
doctor who applied was appointed, an 
results have proved that it was most for- 
tunate for sufferers in Morocco that she 
presented herself. or nearly three years 
she has been attending to the needs of 
Moorish patients, and she was not even 
allowed sufficient time to acquire Arabic, 
the language of the country in which her 
work had to be performed, before her 
medical skill as well as her devotion was 
taxed to the very utmost. An outbreak of 
cholera occurred, and a doctor was required 
to go to Tetuan. The need for help being 
very urgent, she responded to the call, and 
when mounted on an animal en route for 
this place (carriage roads are all but 
unknown in Morocco), she met some 
Moors flying from the stricken town. 
‘Back! back!’ they cried ; ‘ there is death 
in the city.’ ‘That is why I am going,’ 
she replied—a response which greatly 
astonished her hearers. Her work amongst 
cholera patients was pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. Outof twenty-five sufferers only 
one death occurred. This she modestly 
accounted for by saying that at times it 
takes a great deal to kill a Moor; but, 
doubtless, under Providence, much can be 
laid to the door of the doctor having had to 
act as nurse as well as physician.” 

* * % 


When a mustard plaster had to be applied, 
the use of a basin was granted in which to 
mix it, but no spoon; since the Moors 
refused to allowed anything to be applied 
to the body of a patient which was not 
touched by the physician’s own fingers! 
The same doctrine applied to taking 
medicines. So the lady doctor had to 


drink her own cholera inixture ! 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 
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these men are able to view the state of human: 
affairs at the time in all their range, to combine 
the qualities of imagination and of common 
sense, to be able to plant themselves at once 
upon a high commanding eminence, and upon a 
near and sober level.” 

Mrs. Bamford Slack, in speaking to the vote 
of thanks, made a happy hit. Referring to the 
subjects commended by Mr. Morley to their 
attention, she assured him that they had already 
taken them up, and were, in fact, doing nothing 
but ‘discussing them and passing resolutions on 
them. What they wanted was the opportunity 
of giving practical effect to their resolutions in 
the polling booth. The point was greeted with 
cheers and laughter. 


Tarrp Day. 

So many questions remained on the agenda 
for the last day that only a somewhat per- 
fanctory discussion was possible. In fact, it is 
clear that the use of the annual Council is, 
perhaps, greater in suggesting the subjects on 
which thought and discussion may be well 
employed during the coming year than that the 
actual decisions taken are of immediate value. 
Amongst the numerous topics that were rather 
rushed through than fully debated, in the 
hours left available on the final day, were the 
time-honoured ones of temperance legislation, 
anti-vaccination, and the endowment of sec- 
tarianism in education. A novel feature in 
the discussion on the Local Veto was the 
attempt to introduce the term “local control” 
in place of ‘“‘veto.” But the temperance party 
feared that this might. imply that the popular 
vote would be at liberty to increase and not 
merely to diminish the number of public- 
houses, and, therefore, the amendment to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ control” for ‘ veto’’ was lost. 

Resolutions followed in favour of Sunday 
closing, the prohibition of the sale of liquor 
to children, the abolition of grocers’ licenses, 
and the regulation of clubs where drinks are 
sold. A proposition in favour of the Govern- 
ment Bill for the detention of criminal 
inebriates was also adopted, though there was 
an evident feeling amongst the delegates that 
the Bill was by no means exhaustive enough. 
A resolution in favour of the registration of 
midwives was passed, which recommended 
that women should be represented on any 
board appointed for the purpose. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the 
consideration of educational questions. Mrs. 
Maitland moved, “‘ That this Council notes with 
great satisfaction the Departmental Committee 
Report on the Pupil Teacher system, and trusts 
that the Government will adopt the recom- 
mendations contained therein.” 

Miss Wright seconded, and urged that the 
recommendations should be made law, as 
otherwise they were likely to be disregarded. 

Mrs. Corrie Grant warned the Council that 
before they thought of abolishing the pupil- 
teacher system, they must think what to put in, 
as the cost of paying young teachers for some 
years whilst they were being trained, and also 
of substituting adult labour for the young 
persons throughout the schools, would be 
enormous. However, the Council passed the 
resolution, and also others in favour of the 
popular control of all schools in which the 
public money was expended, for popular control , 
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and abolition of religious tests in training colleges, 
and in favour of eight years’ compulsory schooling 


for every child were adopted. 


The concluding resolutions of the conference 
dealt with the question of slavery, and demanded 


the total abolition of the system in Zanzibar 


and Pemba, and of the modified slavery and 


forced labour existing in Cape Colony and in 


other parts of the empire. On the latter subject 


& very strong speech was made by Mrs. Solly, 
from the Cape, who described the abominable 
manner in which the Bechuanas—men, women, 
and children—were practically sold in a slave 


market at the closeof the rebellion, on the facts 


of which readers of the Sicnat have already 
been informed. 


It was, indeed, to be remarked throughout 


that the topics discussed were in nearly every 
case those on which the Siena gives throughout 
the year full information, and on which opinion 
is here fully expressed, so that the paper must 
be indispensable to members of the Federation 
desiring to be thoroughly and leisurely informed, 
and so really competent to share in the neces- 
sarily brief deliberations of the three days’ annual 
Council. Copies of the paper were distributed 
at the doors as specimens, and it is hoped that 
members who were not already regular readers 
will realise its use to them, and also that 
present subscribers will take this occasion to 
kindly introduce it to their fellow members. 


Ladies’ National Association for the Abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice. 


Hon. Sec., Mrs. Joserntne Borer. 


Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Marcaret Tanner. 


GREAT PUBLIC MERTING 


(being the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Ladies’ National Association) in 


EXETER HALL, 
On Thursday, July 14th, at 7 p.m. 


THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN BY 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


Amongst those expected to be present are 
leading Abolitionists from Paris, Geneva, the 
Hague, Berlin, Sweden, and Norway, Denmark, 
and the United States, and the following 
amongst other British friends:—J. Birkbeck 
Nevins, Esq., M.D., the Hon. and Rev. A. 
Lyttleton, Rev. John Clifford, D.D., Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., 
Professor James Stuart, M.A., M.P., H. J. 
Wilson, Esq., M.P., Thos. Burt, Esq., M.P., 
D. Naoroji, Esq., Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, etc., etc. 


We very earnestly entreat that our friends 
will consider attendance at this annual meeting 
an imperative duty (postponing holiday tours), 
and will devote persistent personal effort to 
inducing many to accompany them. 
importance, at the present juncture, that the 
Great Hall be filled. 


Reserved Seats, 1s. Admission Free. 


Full particulars from J. H. Lynn, 10, Gilmore- 
road, Lewisham, S.E. 


It is of 
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WOMEN CO-OPERATORS. 


operative Guild was commenced at Derby on 
June 21st. The chair was occupied by Miss 
Reddish, of Bolton (President of the Guild), 
and there was a large attendance of delegates 
from various parts of the country. The 
President said the annual mee of the 
Guild had been successful and helpful ever 
since their inauguration at Manchester in 1892. 
During the past five years they had established 
a hundred branches, bringing up the total to 
287, whilst the membership had increased from 
6,412 to 12,103. The lives of many women had 
been brighteved by the Guild, and new avenues 
of usefulness had opened out to them through 


co-operation had changed from its being to them 
a thing of self-interest and monetary gain only, 
to one of mutual help towards social and edu- 
cational advancement. L numbers of 

oung women, especially in factory centres, 

ad been instructed practically in domestic 
subjects. She advocated the presence of 
women upon co-operative boards, and the 
organisation of women workers, and said that 
the guilds would do well to consider the 
employment of children and similar questions. 
The annual report stated that the number of 
branches is 237, and the membership had 
increased during the year by 1,500. 

A resolution was passed, heartily congratu- 
lating the 86 women guardians, who were 
members of the guild, and urging branches to 
make increased efforts to secure the return of a 
still larger number of women to Boards of 
Guardians and other public bodies. Miss C.M. 
Mayo (Huddersfield) read a paper on Co-opera- 
tive house building, and a short discussion 
ensued thereon. A resolution was passed call- 
ing on the Co-operative movement to take steps 
to secure the legal regulation of labour in shops 
on the lines of Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill, of 
which the meeting expressed approval, and 
urged that measures be taken immediately to 
enforce the Truck Act in shops. In the evening 
there was a public meeting and concert. 


The sittings were resumed on the Wednes- 
day, when Mrs. Hodgett presided. Mrs. Abbot 
(Tunbridge Wells) reported that during the last 
twelve months twenty members of the guild 
had been sent for beneficial holiday through the 
agency of their convalescent fund, to which 
there were seventy-three subscribing branches. 
It was decided to recommend the branches to 
contribute a penny per member towards this 
fund. The report was adopted. 

Mrs. Child, on behalf of the Bolton branch, 
proposed a resolution denouncing the use of 
yellow phosphorus, which was responsible for 
the terrible disease known as ‘‘ phossy jaw” in 
match factories and urging all branches to use 
only those matches in the production of which 
yellow phosphorus was not required. Various 
speakers pointed out that although they might 
boycott these matches their sale could not be 
checked until legislation was passed. In the 
meantime, co-operators were urged to use 
safety matches, such as those manufactured by 
the Salvation Army. 

The resolution was unanimously carried, as 
was another, proposed by Miss Mayo (Hud- 
dersfield), protesting against the use of poison- 
ous glazes in the Potteries, and calling upon 
the Government to place injuries from lead 
poisoning in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
with a view of putting an end to the terrible suffer- 
ings now resulting from the use of raw lead, and 
also to forbid the employment of young people, 
except where harmless glazes were used. The 
necessity of having more lady inspectors was 
discussed, and it was resolved to send a 
memorial to the Home Secretary urging the 
appointment of more, and particularly urging 
that the medical officer he had promised to 
appoint for the Potteries should be a lady. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Slack (Accring- 
ton) read a paper on ‘‘(o-operative Produc- 
tions,” in which she dwelt upon the enormous 
advantages of the store system, and the benefits 
derived from purchasing co-operative produc- 
tions. 


1 An interesting discussion followed, during 


THE annual conference of the Women’s Co- - 


its influence. By its help their ideas respecting - 
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which several delegates appealed to members 
of the guild to be loyal and purchase nothing 
but the produce of the Co-operators’ Wholesale 
Society, whilst Mrs. Smith (Ripley) contended 
that if they did this they would do much 
towards preventing sweating and strikes 
throughout the country, and improve the con- 
ditions of workers. 

Eventually Mrs. Carr proposed a resolution 
urging all members to buy co-operative rro- 
ductions. 

Mrs. Booth (Blackpool) seconded, and the 
resolution was heartily carried. 

It was decided by an overwhelming majority 
to hold next year’s meeting.at Plymouth, a 
a invitation being received to visit 

re. 


THE QUIET BUT WISE WIFE. 
OrTentimes I have seen a tall ship glide 
by nst the tide as if drawn by some 
invisible bowline, with a hundred strong 
arms pulling it. Her sails unfilled, her 
streamers drooping, she had neither side 
wheel nor stern wheel; still she moved on 
stately, in serene triumph, as with her own 
life. But I knew that on the other side of 
the ship, hidden beneath the great bulk that 
swam so majestically, there was a little toil- 
some steam tug, with a heart of fire and arms 
of iron, that was tugging it bravely on; and I 
knew that if the little steam tug untwined her 
arm and left the ship, it would wallow, and 
roll about, and drift hither and thither and go 
off with the refluent tide, no man knows 
whither. And so I have found more than one 
genius, high-decked, full-freighted, idle-sailed, 
gay pennoned, that but for the bare, toiling 
arms and brave, warm-beating heart of the 


’ faithful little wife that nestled close to him so 


that no wind or wave could part them, would 
have gone down with the stream, and have 
been heard of no more.—O. W. Holmes. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Mur Short Sketch. 


TWO DAYS UNDER THE 


SNOW. 


‘* Ir seemed a hard show for my life when the 
blizzard struck me in the open prairie, ten miles 
from my house. If it hadn’t been for old Black 
Eagle, the Crow Indian chief, the coyotes would 
have had the picking of my bones after that 
storm,” said S. D. Ermentrout, who was a 
ranchman in Dakota before the territory was 
organised into two states. ‘‘ It was in February, 
1881, and I had ridden in the morning of that 
day from my ranch on Snake Creek to Marston 
station, twenty-one miles away, to get some 
picks sharpened. There was a high wind from 
the south in the forenoon, which shifted sharply 
round to the north-west at about 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, about the time I started on my 
return, so that I got the wind in my face both 
going and coming. The morning had been 
warm and sunny, but with the change of wind 
the sky began to thicken and the air grew 
piercingly cold. About eleven miles from my 
ranche I overtook Black Eagle plodding along 
on foot, carrying the skin and hind quarters of 
an antelope on his shoulders. He had been 
hunting, and had lost his horse in some way I 
have forgotten—I think, though, that a ranch- 
man had seized it as stolen property. I knew 
the old man, and told him he could stay at my 
ranch over night. Then I hastened on, for I 
had begun to feel a little anxious about the 
weather. The wind had increased so that it 
was hard work to force my horse’s pace beyond 
a walk, and it was so bitingly cold that I had 
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to bend my head down to keep my face from 
freezing. 

“* The trail lay across open prairies, rising ia 
low swells. I climbed to the top of one 
hillock, and from it could see my ranch 
plainly, standing against what looked like a 
white cloud that filled the whole northern sky. 
As I came to the crest of the next eminence, 
a quarter of a mile beyond, the cloud had 
closed about the ranch, shutting it from my 
sight, and the mist drew nearer me, hiding the 
distant landmarks one by one while I looked. 
I recognised the fact that a hard snow squall, 
if not an out-and-out blizzard, was coming my 
way fast, and my first thought was to run 
before it for Marston; but I could see by the 
speed with which it was advancing that it 
would overtake me in a few minutes. A fine 
snow like mist already was coming with the 
wind and filled my eyes and nostrils when 
I tried to look to the north. From the top of 
the prairie swell behind me I saw Black Eagle 
signalling me to come to him. I turned my 
horse’s head and galloped to where the old 
man was waiting, standing with his blanket 
mufiied round his head and his back to the 
storm. As I drew alongside him and stopped, 
he caught the horse by the bridle and ran with 
him back a few steps down the slope, which 
took us a little out of the full sweep of the wind. 

“**Get off quick! Take saddle off!’ he said, 
his voice half drowned in the roar of the wind. 
His fingers were unfastening the bridle strap as 
he spoke. ‘We stay here. Let um horse go. 
Now!’ 

‘The horse was restless and trembling with 
fear. As I lifted the saddle and blanket from 
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his back the Indian slipped the bridle from his 
head, and the horse, released from restraint, 
vanished from our sight in the flying snow that 
now hid every object forty feet away. Off on 
our right a moaning sound came to our ears, 
and the forms of two or three cattle, part of a 
bunch running south before the storm, appeared 
for a few moments through the snow-mist as 
they passed us and disappeared. Had we been 
in their way they would have run straight over 
us, not turning to right or left. The Indian did 
not delay to look at the cattle. He was 
spreading the antelope skin on the ground, and 
that done he stood on it to hold it down. He 
clutched the two blankets, the one he had worn 
and my saddle blanket, tightly by the edges to 
keep the wind from blowing them out of his 
hands. 

“*Now you get down, quick!’ he said. 
‘Take you saddle. There!’ 

‘*T had heard of the Indians’ way, when over- 
taken by a blizzard, of rolling themselves in a 
blanket and lying down on the open plain to 
let the snow drift over them, making a coverlid 
to shield them from the storm and cold. The 
thing had never struck me as inviting or safe, 
for white men at least, however it might be for 
Indians. Now I had to try it, for there was 
nothing else to be done. I threw myself down 
on the antelope skin, arranged my saddle 
behind me for a pillow and wind-break, and the 
Indian lay. down beside me. We pulled the 
blankets over our heads and tucked them closely 
about our feet and bodies. 

***Um!’ granted Black Eagle from his pillow 
formed by the two antelope quarters, ‘ Let um 
‘ blow; blow himself out! We stay till he 
stop.’ 

‘* The relief from the driving wind with its 
stinging cold and suffocating snow was great, 
now that we were flat on the ground beneath 
our blankets. As the snow, drawn over the 
crest of the ridge behind, fell in showers upon 
us, the blanket became heavy with its weight. 
My benumbed toes and fingers began to ache 
and tingle now, and after this came a pleasant 
warmth. The old Indian seemed to go to sleep 
at once. The relief from the cold was so grate- 
ful that very soon I found myself growing 
drowsy. With that feeling came a great fear— 
the fear of the fate which I had heard and read 
that people met who let themselves be over- 
come by sleep outin the winter cold, a sleep 
that passed into death by freezing. Then there 
was. the consciousness that we were being 
buried alive—by snow, indeed, but who could 
tell how deeply it would drift above us? The 
blankets soon were packed and loaded above 
and around us, so that I felt as if we were in a 
mould; and the roaring of the storm now 
sounded like a far-away zephyr in my ears. I 
fought off the drowsiness for a while, but it 
grew stronger, and the way old Black Eagle 
was sleeping beside me gave me confidence— 
and the end was that I dropped off to slumbers 
8 sound as his. 


high morning when I awoke. It was dark, and 
the snow was all about us, though it did not lie 
heavily on us or oppress us, and I found I 
could move my legs and arms a little in every 
direction. There was no sound of any kind to 
be heard or breath of wind that I could feel. I 
turned over on my back, and stretched my legs 
and arms out the best I could to give relief to 
my muscles. I was not merely comfortably 
warm, but moist from perspiration, and the 
blankets about me were dry. Peering out from 
under the blanket, I could see that the light 
penetrated the snow, which showed a faint 
translucency like that of porcelain by daylight. 
Black Eagle was sleeping away as soundly as 
in the beginning, and seemed not to have stirred 
once. 

‘In the dimness, with the drowsiness caused 
by the limited supply of air, in a space so con- 
fined, it was easy to drop asleep again. I dozed 
and slumbered for long hours, with waking 
spells, which lasted only long enough to stretch 
my limbs and turn a little: before I went off to 
sleep again. And I peeped out from the 
blankets, and the place still was light, showing 
that it still was daylight above. Next time it 
was dark, and I knew that another night had 
set in. The Indian and I had not exchanged a 
word during all this time ; indeed, Black Eagle 
scarcely had moved from his first position since 


unbroken sleep through the night, and woke to 
find myself, for the first time in our hiberna- 


the snow was no longer pressed closely about 
us, but that we lay in a little vault-shaped 
space. This had been caused by the melting of 
the snow next us through the heat of our 
bodies; but the water thus liberated, instead of 
dropping upon us, had been drawn by capillary 
attraction into the surrounding snow, so that 
our blankets were perfectly dry. I was warm 
—too warm—for my body was moist and 
steaming with perspiration. 

“There was a clear foot of space all around 
us, and enough light came through the snow 


other. 
‘** Do you think the storm isover?’ I asked, 
my voice sounding strangely as I spoke. 
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tion, thoroughly hungry. I pulled the fold of | 
my blanket from before my face and saw that 


‘*T slept a long while, and it must have been | 


| 
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it, and through the hole that he had made a 
ray of sunlight rifted down to where we were. 
Black Eagle put his eye to the hole and looked 
up through it. 

“¢H'm! All right. No more snow,’ he 
grunted. ‘Guess we go now.’ 

‘‘ With his hunting knife he began to cut a 
passage upward, following the opening that he 
had made with the cleaning rod and 
away a space barely big enough to admit his 
body and permit him to use his arm freely. 
The snow, as it fell into the opening where we 
were, I distributed where it would be least in 
the way. First Black Eagle worked lying on 
his back, then he sat up with his head in the 
opening, then rose to his knees, and at last he 
got upon his feet, and I could tell by the sound 
of his voice and movements, and by the light 
streaming down into the hole, that he was 
working with head and shoulders in the open 
air. The snow, packed by the wind and then 
frozen, was as solid almost as chalk. He lifted 
himself clear of the hole and cut away the 
snow chunks, throwing them to right and left 
until he had enlarged the opening so that I 
could easily pass out the saddle, blankets, 
antelope quarters, and our other effects, and 
then follow myself. 

“TI omerged into dazzling sunlight and a 
world of snow. Plain, valley, and distant hills 


‘and mountains, all were white, and every gully 
we first laid ourselves down. I made one | 


was filled level to its brink with snow so solid 
that in moving about upon it our feet left 
scarcely an impression. Underneath the snow, . 
over half of Dakota, we knew were buried 

cattle, horses, and sheep which would not be 
discovered until it melted in the spring. I 
looked for my ranch, which ordinarily 
would be plainly in view from the 
ridge, but I could now see only the 
chimney and part of the roof among 
the drifts. Fortunately I had a pair of 
green goggles in my pocket, with which to pro- 
tect myself from snow blindness. His blanket 
pulled over his head answered the same pur- 
pose as goggles for the Indian. The air was 
cold, though sunny, and the snow was hard 
enough everywhere to walk on without 


to enable the Indian and me to distinguish each | slumping. The hands of my watch, which I 


had wound twice while under the snow, were 
at noon when we started for the ranch. We 


| got there at five o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
“For answer the Indian took the cleaning was hungry and faint enough, as the Indian 
rod of his rifle and began to work it up through | and I sat down to the first food we had to eat 
the snow above his head. It was a slow job, in over two days. It had been thought at the 
and he had to widen a space to admit the whole | ranch that I probably had perished in the 
length of his arm before he pushed the rod high blizzard, and the men looked at me at first as if 
enough for his purpose. At last he withdrew | I were a ghost returned. 
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W | Borax in THE Home.—The practical value 

HAT TO WEAR. | of borax for fruit has, says the 

: American Kitchen Magazine, 

tested by a California fruit-grower. 
packed in borax were in as good shape at the 
end of three weeks as when first gathered. 
Shipped by slow freight, packed in borax, they 
arrived in Chicago in prime condition. The 
day may come when, instead of a refrigerator, 
every household will have a borax box in which 
to store perishable food. The borax can be 
used over and over again, and thus possesses a 
great advantage over ice. 


* 


No pillow ticking is sufficiently close in 
weave to entirely prevent the down of the 
feathers working through. The stiff, board-like 
qualities are wholly undesirable for the dainty 
sofa and divan cushions, now seen in ever in- 
creasing numbers in every home. An expe 
pillow maker, who has for years been employed 
in a factory devoted to that line of manufacture, 
tells his method of preventing this annoyance. 
Rub bees-wax on to a hot flat iron, and 
thoroughly iron over the inner side of the tick- 
ing: The thinnest possible coating of the wax 

be sufficient. He always puts over the 
ticking a case of white muslin. The pillow is 
then ready for the outside cover, be it daintily 
embroidered silk, or pretty chintz. A light 
quality of ticking is made perfectly downproof 
by the wax. 
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7215—Girls' Gowr. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


Undoubtedly cashmere is the first favourite of 
the season for all gowns of indoor wear. The 
Gelightfal ie Shane shown, x made of a 

i e of Ru -green with trimming 
of tan braided in black. The loose yet trim 
blouse is made over a fitted lining that closes at 
the centre-front. The blouse proper has 
shoulder and under-arm seams only and the 
right side laps over on to the left where the 
closing is effected with ornamental buttons and 
button-holes. The deep collar is made of the 
material seamed to the opening at the neck. 
The shield-shaped piece or plastron is stitched 
to the lining at the right side and hooks over 
on to the left beneath the edge of the blouse. 
At the neck is a straight collar of braided tan- 
colour, surmounted by a narrow frill of lace. 
The sleeves are two-seamed and show only 
slight fulness at the shoulders. At the wrists 
are cuffs of tan-colour braided in harmony with 
the bands. The skirt is four-gored and fits 
smoothly at the front and about the hips, lined. 

To make this gown for a girl of eight years will 
require three ot | one-fourth yards of forty-four- 
inch material. The pattern, No. 7215, is cut in 
sizes for girls of six, eight, ten and twelve years. 

Any peter will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 
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VIDE PRESS.—All should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c, 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. — 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 
Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUES) FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150,152, 154, 158, 15, 160, Edgware Pa., Hyde Park W. 


Telegrams : ‘ GABROULD.” Telephone 347 PappiInaTon, 


Peter 
Robinson’s 


GREAT 


DUMMET Sale 


On Monday, July 4th, 


and throughout the Month. 


Large Reductions in Prices will 
be made, and as nearly the whole 
of the Goods are this Season’s 
productions, exceptional Bargains 
will be found in every Department. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., 


OXFORD ST. and REGENT ST. 


Price List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleased with those 
I for ordinary wear.” id 


Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
Address— ae 
Manageress, KALS8, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 

resent day is Miss Sapiep, of 211, Oxford Street. 
Bhe thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 

Please Note CuancE or AppReEss to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 


New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W 
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\ TEA TABLE DAINTIES. 


In the majority of houses the tea | 
hour is the most enjoyable and cosy 
time of the day, and it is ever the 
endeavour of the lady or the daughters 
of the house to provide a daint 
accompaniment to “the cup wi 
cheers.” Some avoid the trouble of ( 
baking at home by buying from the )J) 
baker, and thereby often miss the 
daintiness. But none would object 
to home baking if they knew how 
easily and quickly the most dainty 
and tempting little tea scones and 
light cakes can be made with the 
help of Brown & Polson’s Paisley 
Flour. This article, recently intro- 
duced by’ Brown & Poleon, of Cora 
Flour fame, is used as a raising 
<one for homé baking of all kinds, 

8 


cakes very light and digestible, and 
it is so certain in its action that, as 
one reports, ‘‘even a tyro need 
— in baking if Paisiey Flour 


Brown & Polson’s Paisley Flour 


MAKES HOME BAKING A PLEASURE. 


——— 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Katie Ovtron. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery). 
CHEESE DISHES (continued). 


I have often made a very pretty cheese 

:‘Savoury as follows: 
CROUTES DE TOMATES AU FROMAGE. 

Spread some brown bread, and cut in rounds, 
‘which butter. Skin some tomatoes, cut in slices 
and place a slice on each round of bread, which 
of course should be a little larger than the 
‘tomato, next ape: a ring of hard boiled egg, 
‘minus the yolk. Put the yolk into a mortar, 
‘pound it or rub it through a sieve, then mix 
with it some grated cheese (to one yolk half an 
ounce), a little cream, cayenne pepper and salt. 
If too stiff add a little more cream. Make into 
balls, toss them about in finely chopped parsley 
and place a ball on each ring of hard boiled 
‘egg. 

MACARONI AND CHEESE. 

This dish is sometimes too dry. First of 
all break the macaroni, say six ounces, into 

‘convenient pieces, and cook it in three-quarters 
‘ of a pint of boiling water, containing one ounce 
of butter. Then make a sauce as follows :— 
Melt one ounce of butter in a whitelined 
saucepan, stir in one ounce of butter, and 
-gradually half-a-pint of milk. See that it boils. 
Add a teaspoonful of made mustard, some 
cayenne pepper and salt, and three ounces of 


THE NEW LEMONADE 
2 Gallons for 43d, 


Many feople suffer from extreme thirst 
‘during the summer. Messrs. Foster Clark & 
Co. with their 


Eiffel Tower Lemonade 


have supplied a want that has so long been 
E1rFreL TowER LemonabE is made from 
the finest lemons, and the great advantage is 
that it ie partly manufactured in Italy, in the 
The lemons are 
taken direct from the trees to the factory to 
-commence their transformation into the EIFFEL 
You can get thirty-two 


felt. 
midst of the lemon orchards. 


TowEeR LEMONADE. 
tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence-half- 


penny. Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent 


free for six stamps. G. FOSTER CLARK & 
-CO., No. 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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grated cheese. Stir in the macaroni. Pour 
this into a hot dish. I have seen this prettily 
decorated with finely minced lean, cooked 
ham, truffles, and a little minced parsley. It 
is customary to sprinkle the top of this dish 


- For appearance sake, brown 
might be marr over the top, or 
it might be garnished with pastry leaves nicely 


SWISS EGGS. 


Grease well a fire-proof dish and arrange in 
it three ounces of cheese cut in slices, sprinkle 
over a little pepper. Break in four eggs, 
taking care not to break the yolks. Sprinkle 
over them a little pepper and salt, and from 
one to two ounces of grated cheese, placing 
little pieces of butter here and there over the 
top. Bake in a quick oven about ten minutes, 
and serve very hot. 

This is rather a nice way of doing 


CHEESE FRITTERS. 


Cut some good cheese, say Cheddar, into 
tig about two inches long and one wide. Let 
t lie in a seasoning of a little coraline pepper 
and salad oil, or if the latter is objected to, melted 
butter, for half an hour. Dip each piece 
separately into frying batter, and drop into 
clean hot fat. Fry till a nice golden colour, 
drain, serve on a hot-dish, and, if liked, sprinkle 
over a little grated Parmesan cheese. : 

Perhaps I should give a recipe for 


FRYING BATTER. 


Put four ounces of sifted flour into a basin 
with a good pinch of salt, stir one tablespoonful 
of salad oil or melted butter into a gill of tepid 
water, and add this gradually to the flour, 
beating the mixture well. Then stir in the 


‘whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 


A CHEESE SOUFFLE, 


melt one ounce of butter and stir in half an 
ounce of flour, add gradually one gill of. milk, 
stirring all the time, and see that it boils, remove 
from the fire, let it cool, and then stir it ina 
bow! with two beaten yolks of eggs, three ounces 
of grated cheese, and a little salt, pepper and 
cayenne, lastly, three whites of eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth. Pour into a buttered souffle mould, 
lined outside ‘with a buttered paper, coming 
about two inches above the top. Bake 
in a moderate oven for about half-an- 
hour. It is a plan to set the 
mould in an oven tin containing a little water, 
which prevents the bottom heat from becoming 
too great. This is particularly useful when 
cooking in a gas stove. To serve the soufflé, 
remove the paper, replacing it with a folded 
napkin or nicely frilled paper. Souffiés must 
not be kept waiting, but served at once, as they 
begin to fall almost immediately when taken 
out of the oven. This is, perhaps, the only 
case in which it is allowable to keep your 
guests waiting. Soufilés certainly may not, or 
will not, wait for the guests. 

In my next paper I hope to give a few final 
dishes in which cheese is the chief ingredient. 
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DRUGS WON’T DO. 
FREE TRIAL OF SOMETHING THAT 


You would be perfectly astonished if you were 
made aware of the many thousands of pounds 
absolutely thrown away year to year upon 
so-called curatives that are fo upon a 
public only too to believe the specious 
arguments laid before them. 

Even the hard-earned shillings of the very 
poor are wasted in this way; in fact, it is to 
the ignorant, anxious to rid themselves of the 
various ailments which handicap them in the 
race for life, that such arguments are too often 
addressed. 

Now, strength and muscular activity, rosy 
cheeks, plumpness, and health can be obtained 
without medicine. 

The ——— of the system from the 
was of tissues which is going on every day 
can only be accomplished by the proper assimi- 
lation of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 
however, be accomplished with a perfect, flesh- 
forming, palatable and agreeable Food-beverage. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food-beverage, 
possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
strengthening, and stimulative powers unsur. 
passed by any other Food-beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does simply 
what it is claimed to do, and its strengthening 

wers. are being recognised to an extent 

itherto unknown in the history of any pre- 
paration. | 

Medical men and the public are offering con- 
clusive testimony upon the value of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, and to show their confidence in the 
new preparation, the proprietors make the 
unparalleled offer of a free test of merit, a 
dainty sample tin being sent gratis and post 
free to any address on mentioning the Woman's 
Sienat. This offer is made because it sells 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, the new preparation 
referred to; in fact, the sales are increasing to 
such an extent that additional manufacturing 
facilities have had to be made. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d. and 1s. 6d. 
Can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores, or from 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill-row, 
London, E.C. ‘ 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 
THE usual rule is for people to say, ‘‘ Do as 
I tell you—not as I do,” but in the matter of 
what is now to be said, the rule must be reversed. 
The writer wants the reader to do not only what 
he advises, but also what he himself regularly 
does, viz.: buy Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. 
Precept is a good thing, precept and practice in 
combination are better still, and this little 
advertisement embodies these two principles. 
If you buy Chivers’ Jellies once, you go on 
buying them because of their good qualities. If 
any of us spend money on an article, not one of 
us likes to be taken in; in fact, we strongly 
resent being duped, and carefully taboo anyone 
who so treats us. On the other hand, it is only 
human nature to stick to those who treat us 
well. Chivers’ Jellies do treat us well. They 
are right down good Jellies, with exceptionally 
nice refreshing flavours, and they are always 
welcome to children. Moreover, they are 
flavoured with real fruit juices, and as fruit 
juices are naturally healthy to use, cooling and 
purifying to the blood, this characteristic serves 
the double property of doing us good, and 
gratifying our taste while refreshing our palates. 
If then you haven’t tried Chivers’ Jellies yet, 
please do so at once; you can have them in 
Orange, Lemon, Raspberry, Strawberry flavours, 
and can get them at almost any Grocers or Stores. 
Half-pints, 2}d.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 8d. Or 
you can have a free sample packet to try them 
first, if you write to S. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit 
Farm, Histon, Cambridge. A post card will do. 


One of the oldest love letters in the world 
is a proposal of marriage for the hand of an 
Egyptian Princess. It is in the British 
Museum, and is in the form of an inscribed 
brick about 3,500 years old. 


——_ 
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Our Open Columns. 


(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—TI have read with interest 
‘the correspondence on ‘‘ Women and the 
-Churches,” a subject on which I feel very 
deeply, and am glad to see many others share 
my indignation at the position assigned to 
women. At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Lay Helpers’ Association, 
a proposal by the Rev. J. Macarthur to include 
women in the organisation was defeated, one 
of the reasons for rejecting the proposal being, 
“That an association of men is much more 
likely to stimulate the laymen of the Diocese 
to the service of God and His church than one 
in which the majority would be women.” 

Now in the face of such an impudent asser- 
tion —that women are an hindrance in the 
Church rather than a help—I think the least 
we can do is to withdraw our support, even if 
it is nothing more, as in some cases, than the 
mere presence at service, and see how far men 
would be “stimulated” to fill the churches and 
carry on the work now done by women. 
‘‘ Every labourer is worthy of his hire,” and 
should not cease to demand the same, even if 
it amounts to nothing more than the recogni- 
tion of services rendered, and until it is forth- 
coming should refuse to share in the work. I, 
myself, have taken this course, and have per- 
sonal knowledge of a few others who have done 
the same. 

Sooner or later women, and, let us hope, men 
too, will awaken to the consciousness that it 
cannot be right to support an institution which 
has not justice and equality for its basis. The 
root of the evil in this, as in every other case, 
seems to me to be the political inequality put 
upon women, from which all minor inequality 
and injustice flows.—I am, dear Madam, yours 
very truly, Mary G. Kern. 

199, Albany-street, 

Regent’s-park. 


Jung 80, 1898. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Miss Frances WILLARD wrote a great number 
of charming, loving little notes to cheer her 
friends. I have just happened across one 
amidst my papers, dashed off in pencil in her 
own handwriting, which I think it will interest 
many who loved her to see. The allusion to 
her own state is to her ulcerated tongue, which 
persisted for many months and caused great 
reduction in her vitality. Here is her character- 
istic note :— 

Dearest FRIEND,—It was so kind of you to 
send us the advance proofs of what seems to us 
to be a remarkably good number. How well 
you write! How I grieve that you should be 
over-worried and over-worked. Well, it all tells 
on the great outcome of the better time. I 
have felt sorry to send so little for the paper, 
but have been spiritless owing to insufficient 
nourishment in the midst of such aro I 
wondered if some things of mine—short little 
things not at all known to general women 
readers—might not now and then fill a chink. 
But, if I get better, will send you items and 
articles from the U.S.A. if you nudge me when 
I get once more there.—Heaven bless thee! 
Ever thy elder sister, FRANCES, 

43, Grosvenor-road, Thursday Eve, 

September 10th. 

Janet Hamitton.—I cannot oblige you by 
printing the rest of the article by the American 
preacher who thought Miss Willard an example 
of the unfitness of women for the vote, as I 
have never received it; that one singular state- 
ment was copied widely, the rest was not. 

7 _ re 


‘GREAT minds oppressed should, in despite of 
fate 
‘Look greatest, like the sun, in lowest state. 
Quarles. 


THE WOMANS SIGNAL. 


PROVERBS. 


In Dr. 8. C. Malan’s ‘“‘ Notes on Proverbs" is 
illustrated gems of Oriental and Occidental 
wisdom. The reader is introduced to many a 
terse expression of ‘the experience of nations 
and the wit of one,” and finds familiar proverbs 
unearthed from primitive hiding-places. We 
select the following :— 


‘* Why dost thou sell thy house? Because I 
cannot sell my neighbour.” 

‘* Learn wisdom as if dying to-morrow.” 

‘A wise man’s advice to a fool is like singing 
to stones.” 

‘One moon scatters the gloom, not s0 a 
number of stars.” 

‘*Cheap makes a spendthrift.”’ 

st ae is a merchandise that yields large 
profits.” 

‘Tread on thorns while thy sandals are on 
thy feet.” 

‘When it is fine, carry your umbrella,” a 
Chinese proverb which illustrates the national 
caution. 

‘“‘ Fleeing from the rain he met the hail,” 
a Turkish saying that is twin-brother to the 
English proverb, ‘‘ Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire." 

“The hand that gives is above the one that 
receives.” 

“The trees that bear fruit are alone pelted 
with stones.” 

“Sweeter than ambrosia,’’ say the Tamils, 
‘*ig the rice cooled by the little hand of one's 
child passing through it.” 

‘‘ Tf thou be drinking milk in a toddy-shop all 
men will say it is toddy.” 

“Is ariver said to be impassable? I think 
it passable, and cross it.” 

‘“The poor man has no friend but his own 
shadow '’—a Mongolian proverb. 

‘“‘The ear is adorned by the hearing—not by 
the akg a 

‘*God bless him who pays visits—but short 
ones.” 

‘‘ Excess of politeness becomes rudeness.” 

‘It is easier to catch a tiger on the hills than 
to get a man to help you.” 

“ After dinner sit like a king "’—that is, allow 
time for Sigeston. 

‘* A new broom of strong cocoanut fibre,” say 
the Singalese, ‘‘ sweeps clean.” To which the 
— add, ‘* But an old one scrapes up the 
sand.” 

The cosmopolitan character of familiar pro- 
verbs is exemplified by the following: 

‘Better is a minnow in the hand than a 
salmon in the river” (Welsh). ‘* Like letting 
go a bird in the hand to catch one in the bush” 
(Singalese). ‘‘An egg to-day is better than 
fowl to-morrow "’ (Georgian). ‘‘ To-day’s hen is 
better than to-morrow’s goose’? (Turkish). 
These are variations on “A bird in hand,is 
worth two in the bush.” 

‘* More haste less speed,” is associated with 
the Hindoo, ‘“‘ Don’t run too fast and you will 
not fail’; the Arabic, ‘It is the haste of a 
man that kills him’; the Persian, ‘‘ Perish 
haste—for haste causes delay,” and the 
Japanese, “If you are in a hurry, go round.” 


TEACH THE CHILDREN. 


Lgt mothers teach their children that drink is 
dangerous to all, that it is the duty of every 
Christian and every philanthropist to face the 
question whether it is not right for them to 
offer the strongest possible protest, viz., that of 
personal total abstinence. Who can realise the 
grandeur and glory that would circle this 
country were the drink curse removed? It 
would be even as the garden ofthe Lord. Life’s 
roses, which now lie scorched and withered, 
would blossom afresh, shedding fragrance and 
beauty where dissolution now reigns; and the 
cry of bruised and bleeding hearts would be 
changed into anthems of praise ; and the voices 
of the children, oh, my sisters, would sing out in 
glad hosannas, and the angels’ song would 
re-echo, ‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and goodwill to men.”—From “ Marie 


- Hilton: Her Life and Work.” 
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A SURREY WONDER. 


TuE picturesque 
old High-street 
of Guildford, 
with its historic 
projecting clock, 
dhe al a 


si, the prettiest 

‘jstreet scene in 
7England. Fal- 
jf con road is one of 


t No. 48 lives Mrs. 
—— R. Styles, a 
High Street, Guildford. stout matron! 

lady, the prou 


mother of ten children. 

‘Two years ago last September,” said she to 
a Surrey Times reporter, ‘I was very ill 
with influenza, and I never seemed to 
get over that attack, although peetiouny 
a strong woman. I was for months unable 
to do my housework. When the influenza left 
me I suffered dreadfully from palpitation 
of the heart and nervousness, and had such 
pains in my head that I thought I should go 
out of my mind. In addition, I had rheumatic 
pains in my limbs, and life was getting a 
misery. Medical. treatment was unsuccessful, 
and I really felt as if I was dying. While I 
was in this critical condition a book was left at 
my house telling the virtues of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and I resolved to 
try a box. I am very glad that I did, for at 
the end of a week I found they were doing me 
good. Ina fortnight I felt a different woman, 
and now I don’t think I ever felt so well in m 
life before—certainly never better. The cal! 
pitation of the heart has gone, and the pains in 
my head and limbs have likewise disappeared. 
My neighbours are amazed at the wonderful 
change in me, but I can safely say that it is 
oy due to those pills and to nothing 

ge.’’ 

Mrs. Styles also mentioned the case of a 
friend, a dressmaker, who complained of general 
weakness, and her eyes p g her. After a 
course of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, she has 
derived wonderful benefit. 

Mrs. Styles (concludes the reporter) gave one 
the idea of a strong active person, the very 
reverse of an invalid. It is because they fortify 
and strengthen the system that these pills are 
unlike any other iedlicins, and this shows the 
importance of always getting the genuine pills, 
which are sold only in a pink wrapper, bearing 
in red the full name, “‘ Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People.” In case of doubt, it is better 
to send direct to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London, enclosing the 
price, 2s. 9d. for one box ; 13s. 9d. for six boxes. 
The disorders they have cured include anemia, 
loss of appetite, palpitation, shortness of breath, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomor ataxy, rheumatism, 
sciatica, scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, 
consumption of the bowels and lungs. These 
pills are not a purgative, and contain nothing 
that could injure the most delicate. 


Wen: is electricity mentioned in the Bible ? 
When Noah saw the ark-light on Ararat. 


* * * 
Dutcu florists are exercising all their in- 
genuity in producing orange-coloured flowers, 
which are to be largely used at the forthcoming 
coronation of Queen Wilhelmina. There is one 
especial blossom known as ‘ Montbretias”’ 
which is of a beautiful orange hue, and is being 
largely cultivated, and « new rose of this colour 
was very appropriately named by the grower, 
the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, ‘The Sweet 
Little (Jueen of Holland,” giving it in English, 
which will sound very quaint when spoken by 
the young sovereign’s enthusiastic subjects. 
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FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “xe “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
SOLD TO THE PUBLIC PER CASE:— 


RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO... 

WHITE ** : LIET... —... ee eat = es 

WHITE AND RED STILL WINE... 1/6 per Quart; 1/- per Pint; 6d. Half-Pint 
8 


O Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and free from alcohol. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


London Depots: SWISS WINE COMPANY. _§ 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 


SPIERS & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers. 


12 Large Bottles 24/- reputed erg 
24 Small ce 36 nts. 
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“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). ; 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, , Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., pot paid, for three months, from 
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